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merit. In an article called the “Hidden Self” (Scribner’s 
Magazine, March, 1890), James states it as his belief that a 
waking hysteric is in the same condition as a well person 
in a hypnotic trance, and also that the hysteric mind is a 
contraction of the field of consciousness ; that is to say, 
the hysterical person either forgets or is unable to attend 
to two things at once, and so may ignore an eye or a hand, 
may not see but hear, may speak but not feel, etc. If 
motor sense is lost, the patient must perforce define move¬ 
ments to his mind in visual terms. James thinks that the 
hysterical crisis may be often based upon previous experi¬ 
ence ; and he refers to the case of a patient named Lucie, 
who had a fright when a child, and once was confined 
some time in a dark room on account of eye trouble. The 
girl was addicted to somnambulism. When an attack of 
hysteria comes on, she experiences the old fright, etc. 
When hypnotized, she explains what happened to her 
when a child. James, therefore, suggests that much infor¬ 
mation regarding the origin of obscure disease may be 
arrived at during the hypnotic state. As a memory can be 
recalled, so a memory can be obliterated by hypnotism. 

L. F. B. 

HYPNOTISM AND THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

In July, 1890, the British Medical Association discussed 
the subject of hypnotism in therapeutics. (See British 
Medical Journal, Aug. 23, 1890.) At the close, the presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Needham, congratulated the section upon the 
scientific spirit in which the demonstrations had been 
made, and upon the admirable tone of the discussion. He 
inferred from remarks made by the members that there 
was an evident desire not to dismiss the matter in so sum¬ 
mary a fashion, and asked the association to state whether 
they were in favor of a scientific inquiry into the phenomena 
of hypnotism. The reply was unanimously in favor of an 
investigation. Dr. Gairdner then said : “To decide if any¬ 
thing tangible can result from this discussion, and if the 
British Medical Association can do anything in the matter, 

I beg to propose the following resolutions: I. That this 
section protests in the strongest manner against the public 
exhibition before unscientific and miscellaneous audiences, 
and for purposes of gain and amusement, of the phenomena 
of hypnotism—a practice which, in the opinion of this meet¬ 
ing, is antagonistic to public morality. And, II., that the 
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subject of hypnotism should be considered by a committee 
of medical men, with the object of endeavoring to ascertain 
the true knowledge of its phenomena, and the propriety or 
otherwise and the value of its use in the treatment of dis¬ 
ease ; and that the council of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion be requested to sanction the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee for this purpose.” These resolutions were carried 
unanimously and the following members nominated for 
the committee: Needham, Gairdner, Hack Tuke, Clouston, 
Yellowlees, Norman, Kingsbury, Ross, Drummond, Suck¬ 
ling, Broadbent, and Outterson Wood. 

At this meeting in question, Dr. Norman Kerr said he 
believed that in medicine every one at some period had to 
get through the neurotic epidemic of mesmerism or hypno¬ 
tism, like measles. He accepted practically all the alleged 
hypnotic phenomena as facts, but in hypnosis saw only a 
disordered cerebral state, an abnormal psychical condition, 
with exaltation of receptivity and energy. Hypnosis, said 
Dr. Kerr, is a departure from health, a diseased state, a 
true neurosis, embracing the lethargic, cataleptic and 
somnambulistic states. It is not desirable that the control 
of any one’s thoughts and actions should be in the keeping 
of a fallible fellow mortal. The after-effect of hypnotism is 
a disturbance of mental balance, a dissipation of nerve 
energy and nerve exhaustion. Other remedies are less 
perilous in their sequelae. 

Dr. Hack Tuke said there were two aspects of hypnotism 
which must be kept distinct: one, the value of the study of 
the phenomena; and the other, the value of hypnotism as 
a therapeutic agent. The man who failed to recognize the 
first in its importance must be hopelessly dense. As to 
hypnotism as a therapeutic agent, its range seemed limited 
very limited. The attempt to put an extinguisher upon 
researches into the matter, or the attempt to prevent physi¬ 
cians employing hypnotism, had already thrown this agent 
into the hands of charlatans. Use it, and report the results, 
whether favorable or not. 

Dr. Clifford Allbutt, while admiring Dr. Kerr’s rhetoric 
and moral warmth, considered his words without perma¬ 
nent weight, as there were no facts in his paper. Dr. Kerr 
apparently disapproved of facts in this department; yet 
some facts might have been produced or referred to which 
it was boldly said must, and quite possibly might, result 
from the use of hypnotism. Another objection, not very 
forcible, Dr. Allbutt thought, is that hypnotism is said to 
exchange one morbid state for another. Well, whv not, if 
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the second morbid state is more tolerable than the first? 
Then, again, it was objected that to annul pain by hypno¬ 
tism is false therapeutics, because pain is a message from a 
diseased part, and ought not to be concealed. But pain 
tells its message quickly, and after that the sooner it is 
suppressed the better. Symptomatic treatment is thank¬ 
fully resorted to when removal of the cause is impossible 
or a matter of time, The objection that hypnotism must 
fail in the case of inebriates because it cannot repair the 
parts of the brain that are damaged by alcohol, is not 
valid ; for, if the habit can be arrested by suggestion, de¬ 
generation may also be arrested, and in time may heal 
itself. For scrupulous men to refrain from studying hyp¬ 
notic phenomena is to hand them over to knaves who will 
use them for base purposes. L. F. B. 

A NEW THEORY ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS. 


In the “New York Medical Journal,” Oct. 18, 1890, Dr. 
Paul Gibier has a paper with this title. Great importance 
was attached by the ancients to the study of temperaments. 
Nowadays, while recognizing that the physiological basis 
varies with individuals, sufficient importance does not seem 
to be attached to what was formerly designated as the 
“composition of humors.” The human body inherits to a 
large extent the basis from which a malady takes its devel¬ 
opment rather than the malady itself. Hence the import¬ 
ance of knowing a patient’s composition. Numerous ex¬ 
periments made upon patients, in the clinic and laboratory, 
furnish data upon which Dr. Gibier classifies temperaments 
or constitutions of the human body into 


I. The alkaline temperament. 
II. The acid temperament. 


III. The neutral temperament. 

All substances, from a chemical standpoint, are alka¬ 
line, acid, or neutral. Why not also those living animal 
substances whose functions are so varied? L. K B. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC STUDY OF PROSTITUTES 

AND fp:male thieves. 

Such is the title of Dr. Pauline Tarnowsky’s book, pub¬ 
lished by the Bureaus du Progres Medical, and reviewed in 
the “American Journal of Insanity.” It is the study of 
one hundred and fifty prostitutes, and one hundred female 
thieves of the chronic type, compared with one hundred 
and fifty women of good character. Of the latter, one 
hundred were illiterate peasants and the other educated 



